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PRIcE 1}d. 


The coffin used to hang from that large hook in the 
ceiling, till they put it in—— But suddenly the 
hall-door opens, and enter a gentlemanly man in a 
Certainty, as Slawkenbergius observed to the Rosi- | moustache and a Glengarry bonnet, carrying under his 
crucians, the eccentricities of mankind can never be | arm—proh pudor !—a bundle of cabbages! Certainly, 
fully expressed by the formula (a+ 1)* For instance, | there was something of bathos in the sight of that 
the introduction of a single minus—of an individual | agreeabie esculent—redeemed, however, by the pathos 
who, to use an expressive Yorkshire idiom, is not all | of a second figure that strode in behind the first—an 
there, will lead your calculation to most unforeseen | aged tremulous hero, consisting chiefly of a stiff blue 
results. One of these results, which last summer fell | cloak and a wide-awake, with a hooked nose by way of 
within the scope of our own observation, we propose | copula. The two bowed deferentially to our warden, 
now to describe, and that in a style as simple and | and vanished into dusky distance. ‘Yes, these are 
severe as befits the contemporaries of Macaulay and | two of them,’ says the vicar: ‘O’Jibaway was a wild 
the Rev. George Gilfillan. | fellow once—spent his fortune in keeping the Aniseed 

On the skirts, then, of the North Riding Hills—those | hounds; the other is old Trotter of the Blankth—lost 
hills which break at last into the crested cliffs of) an arm tiger-hunting in India before he got his com- 
Knaresborough—stands an old Tudor mansion, lonely, | pany, poor fellow.’ And so we stroll into the great 
demonstrative, not to be passed without inquiry by | drawing-room, looking out on the bowling-green that 
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TANCRED HALL: 
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traveller or tramp. What is it doing there, shorn of | 
its rookery and elms, and mulcted of nearly all its | 
ancient park? You can see all up the terraced 
gardens from the road below. The ha-ha is abolished, 
and privacy extinct. Still, somebody must live there, 
for the hereditary housemaid is even now drawing up 
the blinds. Come up into the old church-yard, which 
takes the hall in flank; there is a private door there, 
leading to the kitchen-garden, and on it is inscribed, 
‘ Tancred Hospital: no admittance except on business.’ 
How is this? This an hospital, and in the wilds of 
Yorkshire too! Come directly to the parsonage, and 
ask our friend the warden: he is an amiable fellow, if 
ever there was one, and he will tell us. Yes, he will 
go with us at once; and we enter by the private door; 
for what is business, madam, but pleasure in harness? | 
We pass round to the terrace-gardens in front. No | 
flowers there now, certainly. The steps, too, are green | 
and ‘slape,’ and the stone knobs on the balustrade 
have caps of antique moss; but there is soft grass all | 
over of a century’s growth, and plenty of illegitimate 
footpaths meandering across it. The steps lead up to 
the fore-court—now a green lawn between the project- 
ing wings of the house; and beyond the fore-court is 
the great hall-door. The warden tries his key, and we 
enter. A hall of the period, truly! shooting up at once 
to the very top of the house; garnished with stately 
pilasters, and comforted with huge roaring chimneys; 
but now cold and silent, and ceiled across at half its 
height, like Ben Nevis in a mist. Still, there are the 
pictures: Sir Richard Tancred, master of the hounds 
to William IIJ.; and Charles ‘Tancred, Esq., our hero; 


was. It is furnished like a club-room, in spite of its 
wainscot, embossed ceiling, and statuesque mantel- 
piece; and the round tables with magazines and papers 
look pretty much as the distinguished moderns in tie- 
wigs look in Westminster Abbey. Comfortable, how- 
ever, for the old fellows, when they turn out of their 
‘studies’ in a morning; which they don’t always do, 
though, for some of them haven’t the best constitu- 
tions. None of them are there now, at anyrate; so 
we open an inner door, and enter the chapel, which I 
suspect—and indeed our friend but faintly denies it— 
was formerly the back drawing-room. However, it 
has episcopal sanction now; and there’s a quaint 
Georgian pulpit in it, and a singular appearance of 
altar-rails without an altar, at one end; and here they 
all meet for service every day. So I think, in this 
particular at least, we may subtract the minus from 
old Tancred’s character. ‘By the way,’ says the 
warden, ‘the coffin used to be here at one time; but 
you haven’t seen the dining-room, and they ‘Il be going 
to dinner at two.’ 

We don’t see them at dinner—that would be an 
insult, for they are gentlemen still, you know, and are 
here as such—but we see the room, and John Thomas 
is setting out the table in a cleanly but somewhat 
parochial fashion. A strange old room, lining one side 
of the hall, as the drawing-room the other, and looking 
out on the fore-court. One wall is smothered to the 
cornice with the brethren’s kists, each bearing his 
name without, and his mug and spoon within. Just 


| opposite, over the broad fireplace, is an old map of the 


estate, and near it hangs a print of the hall and park 


and Queen Anne, and Mary Queen of Scots. Here, as they appeared in those days, when the hedges were 
too, are arms, and luxurious trifles of the Caroline age; | duly clipped and the pleasaunce stocked with flowers, 
and here is the old chair where good Queen Mary sat. | and when the avenue extended far beyond the present 
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usurping road. Sir Richard Tancred is there too with 
his fox-hounds, on a heroic scale ; but John Thomas is 
a nuisance, so we adjourn to the grand staircase ; and 
here I confess to a disappointment. Certainly, the 
place is dingy and dark, and near the bottom is an 
ominous coal-cellar, which looks very like an oubliette. 
Modern housemaids, however, have not the energy of 
their ancestors, as the mullioned window testifies ; and 
the strong carved balustrade, too, has been painted 
yellow by some extravagant warden, with a fine eye 
for colour. After all, though, this is perhaps the most 
interesting part of the house; for on the landing 
above is a goodly row of family portraits—Nevills, 
and Dacres, and Wyvills of the civil wars; and the 
bare white walls, as you go up, are covered with the 
painted pedigree of the Tancreds—a planetary system 
of double stars, ending with the lonely circumference 
of our hero. As an amari aliquid to these aristocrats, 
the effigies of ‘J. Gurth, swineherd to Sir R. T., Knt.,’ 
hangs unabashed among them all—a humorous rustic, 
with a grizzly beard, and a twinkle in his eye which 
accounts for his immortality. 

These are our limit: beyond, lie the penetralia of 
the brethren, and the serene adytum of Mrs Jellicoe 
the housekeeper. It remains for us only to descend— 
facilis descensus Averni, and that is the place we have 
yet to see. We climb down the rude cellar-stairs, 
and past the oubliette; we creep silently along dim 
passages full of damp green smells and cold thrilling 
airs, and awful with the neighbourhood of a ghostly 

mce; we reach a low black door; the rusty key 
of our hierophant grates in the unfrequented wards; 
we enter, and are mute. 

Here is blackness of darkness and oblivious silence ; 
the air has a sickly odour of ancientness and death; 
our feet stick to the cold clammy floor; we hear, but 
cannot see ‘he fetid moisture trickling down the walls. 
Only one ray of light slopes down into the place, but 
it falls upon the thing we seek—it falls upon an 
unburied coffin. 

And now, perhaps our readers would like to know 
what we mean, and what ‘our hero’ means, and, in 
fact, what is the meaning of these things in general. 
We will therefore take the liberty of introducing the 
following appropriate and authentic details. The 
Tancreds were a Yorkshire family of some note, the 
male line of which became extinct in the person of 
Charles Tancred, who died in 1754. Charles Tancred, 
who was a Cambridge man, and a barrister or bencher 
of Lincoln’s Inn, had the misfortune—so common in 
those unhappy classes—to be jilted in his youth, and 
he thereupon made and executed two resolutions : first, 
to remain always a bachelor ; and second, to illustrate 
the celebrated maxim of Pericopius, that benevolence 
is the child of selfishness, and the mother of eccentricity. 
In fact, he had on his death-bed the satisfaction of 
knowing that in converting his house and estate by 
will into an hospital—with a large sum in the funds 
to support it—he had extinguished his family, and 
impoverished his sisters and their children, The 
inmates of the hospital were to be twelve decayed 
gentlemen of the army and navy, and the three learned 

jons. They were to inhabit and be main- 
tained in the hall, with L.30 apiece to spend per 
annum ; and the park, with forty head of deer in it, 
was to be kept up for ever for their use. No condition 
that we know of was annexed to these munificent 
privileges, except the arduous one of attending daily 
service in the chapel. The vicar of the parish was to 
be the warden ; but, notwithstanding these proofs of 
religious feeling, Charles Tancred decreed further— 
perhaps from modesty, or a disinclination to the society 
of worms—that his body should never be buried, but 
should remain for a sweet savour perpetually in the 
abode of his ancestors. 
The will was at first strictly carried out ; the gallant, 


reverend, and learned trustees took possession, peopled 
the hall with decayed gentlemen as required, and set 
the thing fairly agoing. How strange and how pleasant 
for that primeval twelve, when they first assembled in 
the hall, beneath the pendent coffin of their founder! 
If that was a memento mori to them, it was one of the 
jolliest kind, and the sight of it must have soothed the 
rancorous recollections of any jilted bachelor among 
them; for was it not through the conduct of that 
abominable female that they were here—joint-lords of 
a fine estate, with no bothering steward or teasing 
tenants to annoy—jovial monks without a cloister, 
enjoying all the comforts, and bound by none of the 
vows of Bolton or of Rivaulx? Lucky for them that 
they had passed the frantic heats of youth; for the 
warden was an easy abbot; night after night they 
toddled down to his cosy parsonage, and talked with 
him over the port of Mr Garrick, and the young king, 
who could actually speak English; day after day they 
toddled into the village, and drank their home-brewed 
at the Tancred Arms, and patted the little Gurths on 
the head as they ran out wondering at the funny old 
gentlemen who had come to live at the hall. And in 
summer-time, how tranquilly they smoked their noon- 
day pipes upon the lawny terrace! how benignantly 
they gazed out on the park—their own park, where the 
forty head of deer were continually performing feats of 
agility for their amusement! 

Yes, they had a pleasant life of it; but alas! even 
twelve old gentlemen of the first respectability cannot 
always dwell together in peace. One may be a soldier, 
a doctor, or even a lawyer, without quite fulfilling a 
perfect morality ; and besides, if philosophy had gone 
so far north, it might have discovered that these lay- 
brethren wanted above all things a principle. Prin- 
cipal won’t do alone; you must spell it with an e, my 
friends, if you want to bind men together in any other 
bonds than those of kindred. Could you expect the 
fogies at White’s to live in harmonious unity from 
morning to night, even under the auspices of an 
exclusive and aristocratic committee ? 

And so it came to pass that there arose strifes and 
dissensions in the fraternity. ‘They chose a purveyor, 
and then quarrelled with him about the soup; they 
grudged one another the chief places in chapel, and the 
uppermost seats at dinner; they thought it strange 
when the warden shewed, as he sometimes did, that 
their nightly visits to the parsonage were becoming a 
bore. Oh, had there been but an Uncle Toby among 
them, to trace out ravelins and counterscarps in the 
orchard, and make a few timely breaches in the garden- 
wall! Yet even he would have had some unsympathis- 
ing Shandy to annoy him; Bulkhead, R.N., would have 
demolished his works with a broadside of coarse invec- 
tive, or the Rev. Growley Brimston would have shewn 
him that such amusements were no fit preparation for 
another world. And there were fears without as well 
as fightings within ; lawsuits, promoted by the envy of 
disappointed collaterals, arose from time to time; and 
though they invariably terminated in favour of justice 
and the hospital, it was not pleasant, meanwhile, for 
the twelve old men whose comforts were at stake. At 
length, too, the glorious nineteenth century appeared, 
and the goddess of retrenchment shewed her clipped 
pinions to an admiring world. Even in Yorkshire, she 
was seen at last; and the trustees began to ask what 
was the use of keeping up the forty head of deer, and 
of maintaining a whole park for the use of fellows who 
could hardly crawl beyond the garden-door. 

So they got an act of parliament—entituled an act 
for the regulation of attorneys and solicitors, and for 
improving the breed of horned cattle, and for other 
purposes— whereby the poor animals were instant- 
aneously converted into venison for the million, and 
the broad old park was cleared, and hedged, and 
ploughed into fields, or else invaded by herds of menial 
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cows and ignominious porkers. Bulkhead, R.N., and 
the Rev. Growley Brimston, were not sentimental, for- 
tunately; but poor old M‘Muller, the broken-down 
physician, was heard to say with a sigh that he wished 
the horns of the deer were in the belly—abdomen we 
call it now-a-days—of the trustees. However, the 
storm blew over the tea-cup: a new generation arose 
which knew not the deer-park ; and all went well and 
smoothly till an event occurred which had well-nigh 
robbed Tancred Hall of its palladium, and done 
more than those impoverished collaterals to ruin and 
disperse the brethren. 

After hanging in chains for many a long year from 
the roof of his own hall, the founder’s body was 
removed into the chapel, there to be an object of 
affectionate solicitude to his protégés, and to point 
an effective moral from the pulpit just above. But 
familiarity did not breed respect; and, whether it 
were to gratify the senses or the feelings, poor Charles 
Tancred’s coffin was again disturbed, and he was con- 
signed to an open vault in one of the cellars, to sleep 
in peace till doom. 

One day, however—and not very long ago either— 
the water of the household well was found to possess a 
new and peculiar flavour. Most of the brethren were 
acquainted with the neighbouring waters of Harrogate : 
was it possible that they were to possess in their own 
yard a constant supply of that delightful beverage? 
Alas! experience soon checked the pleasing thought ; 
and then the warden, looking round for explanation, 
remembered with horror—rue corFin ! 

Yes, coffins are not quite impervious; and we have 
all of us, especially after death, a tendency to ooze and 
fritter into our kindred earth; and so it was that 
truth and Tancred were found in solution at the 
bottom of the well. Why not, indeed, when, as is 


well known, the dust of Cesar was used for stopping 


intellectual ancestry of our age. Think you that your 
descendants will care at all for you as they will for 
Tennyson or Carlyle? And this man, in the midst of 
his own dependents, in the centre of his own domain, 
found but one friend wise enough to save his body 
from the miserable outlawry to which he had con- 
demned it; and that friend was the village pastor. 
Truly, as saith the prophet, the sight was ‘significant 
of several things.’ 

But while the throng of silent rustics was passing 
through the hail, confused between awe and curiosity, 
where were the brethren of the hospital ? 


When Tancred’s buried, and not till then, 
The heir shall have his own again. 


So ran the legend, which was whispered around the 
bier; and our friends, of all men, were least likely to 
forget it. The body of their founder was like to prove 
a Patroclus to these worthy Trojans; and they were 
at that moment assembled in secret conclave overhead, 
devising means for getting it out of the hands of the 
enemy, and defeating the odious machinations of their 
warden. No one had missed them at such a time; 
but it mattered not, for the poor old fellows had out- 
| lived both wit and energy, and could only storm and 

bluster at an inevitable fate. At last the eventful 
| morning came; the brethren sat apart in their rooms 
up stairs, waiting sullenly for the close of a ceremony 
| which was to exorcise them into an unkind world once 

more; whilst the warden, in hood and surplice, stood 
| ready in the hall, satisfied and cheerful. All was 
tranquil and triumphant; the gravé had been dug, and 
| the old sexton, whose grandfather tolled the bell for 
| this very corpse a hundred years ago, was tolling for 
| it now; in half an hour, the mouldering remains of 
Charles Tancred would be safe. 

Already the clerk had marshalled the funeral pro- 


bungholes? It was easy to dig a new well, and place | cession, with the vicar and himself at its head ; already 
the body elsewhere ; but our friend the warden wisely | the villagers had formed in line along its route; the 
determined to seize the moment of disgust, and remove | bearers were just setting their shoulders to the coffin, 
for ever what he justly thought a scandal to his parish. and all was in act to move, when, hold! the hall-door 
‘This poor spirit,’ said he, ‘has been wandering a full | bursts open, and enter in hot haste a messenger of that 
century on the shore of Styx; let us charitably ferry | Deus ex machind the electric telegraph. 

it over, and lay it gently within the prayerful shades.’ ‘We have read the will again, and taken counsel's 
*By all means,’ wrote the trustees in reply: ‘the | opinion; and the burial must not take place. The 
nineteenth century is with us, and we perfectly agree | warden’s voice quivers as he reads these words aloud 
with you; let it be done at once.’ to the assembly. Man’s will, not God’s, must be 

Great was the excitement through the whole country- | done! 

side when it became known that Squire Tancred, who| ‘The corpse returns self-condemned to its cellar; the 
died a hundred years ago, and had been above-ground | good vicar goes sorrowing home; the crowd slink 
ever since, was to lie in state in the old hall that night, | away in a fresh wonder, or stay behind to gossip with 
and be buried like a Christian on the morrow. From | the sexton as he fills up the empty grave; whilst the 
hall, and farm, and cottage, they came in troops to | brethren emerge victorious from their cells, and sub- 


see the wonder ; and well they might, for truly it was | side once more—who knows for how long?—into the 
what Rembrandt should paint and Hamlet’s soul | calm security of their status quo. 

interpret. In a new coffin—for the old one had fallen 

in pieces—beneath a new velvet pall, and upon a new | 
black bier, lay that strange superannuated corpse: 
above it was a glare of torches, driving back the dark- 
ness into far-off ghostly corners; around it, a whisper- | 


A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 
FEMALE PROFESSIONS. 
ing crowd, whose grandfathers were children when it | Granrep, the necessity of something to do, and the 


ceased to live. Where were the tender women who | self-dependence required for its achievement, we may 
closed — —— eyes, < oo that ~—_ go se to the very obvious question—vhat is a woman 
ancient shroud? ere were the strong men who | to do? 
carried him out from this very house just a century | A question more easily asked than answered; and 
ago, and left him alone with darkness in the church ? | the numerous replies to which, now current in book, 
Where were the mourners who should follow him to pamphlet, newspaper, and review, suggesting every- 
that church again to-morrow, and weep as they laid | thing possible and impossible, from compulsory wife- 
him in the moist bosom of our mother? The last of | hood in Australia, to voluntary watchmaking at home, 
the Tancreds lay dead in his own mansion, and not | do at present rather confuse the — vee mop em 
one of those around him had ever seen his face, or | No doubt, out of these ‘many words,’ which ‘dar 
possessed, by blood or friendship, the slenderest clue | speech,’ some plain word or two will one day take shape 
of } gp aaew 4 to —_ them — — o in action, - = to — . ae the 
9 great a ¢g is there ween us and our | meantime, it does no harm to have muddy pond 
| Ba Bo oar ore soon does affection ae | stirred up a little; any disturbance is better than 


itself from our own progenitors to those who are the | stagnation. 
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These Thoughts—however desultory and unsatisfac- 
tory, seeing the great need there is for deeds rather than 
words—are those of a ‘working’ woman, who has been 
such all her life, with opportunity of comparing the 
experience of other working women with her own; 
she therefore at least escapes the folly of talking about 

what she does not know. 

1 Female professions, as distinct from what may be 
termed female handicrafts, which merit separate classi- 
fication and discussion, may, I think, be thus divided : 
the instruction of youth; art; literature; and the 
vocation of public entertainment—including actresses, 
singers, musicians, and the like. 

The first of these, being a calling universally wanted, 


and the easiest in which to win, at all events, daily 
bread, is the great chasm into which the helpless and 
penniless of our sex generally plunge; and this indis- 
criminate Quintus Curtianism, so far from filling up 
the gulf, widens it every hour. It must be so, while 
young women of all classes and all degrees of capability 
rush into governessing much as young men enter the 
church, because they think it a ‘respectable’ profession 
to get on in, and are fit for nothing else. ‘Thus, the 
most important of ours, and the highest of all men’s 
vocations, are both degraded—in so far as they can be 
degraded—by the unworthiness and incompetency of 
their professors. 

If, in the most solemn sense, not one woman in five 
thousand is fit to be a mother, we may safely say that 
not two out of that number are fit to be governesses. 
Consider all that the office implies: very many of a 
mother’s duties, added to which, considerable mental | 
attainments, firmness of character, good sense, good 
temper, good breeding; patience, gentleness, loving- 
kindness. In short, every quality that goes to make 
a perfect woman, is required of her who presumes to 
undertake the education of one single little child. 

Does any one pause to reflect what a ‘little child’ | 
is ? Not sentimentally, as a creature to be philosophised | 


upon, painted and poetised; nor selfishly, as a kissable, 
scoldable, sugar-plum-feedable plaything; but as a/| 
human soul and body, to be moulded, instructed, and 
influenced, in order that it likewise may mould, 


instruct, and influence unborn generations. And yet, 
in face of this awful responsibility, wherein each deed 
and word of hers may bear fruit, good or ill, to inde- 
finite ages, does nearly every educated gentlewoman, 
thrown upon her own resources, nearly every half- | 
educated ‘young person’ who wishes by that means | 
to step out of her own class into the one above it, 
enter upon the vocation of a governess. 

Whether it really is her vocation, slie never stops to 
think; and yet, perhaps in no calling is a personal | 
bias more indispensable. For knowledge, and the) 
power of imparting it intelligibly, are two distinct and | 
often opposite qualities; the best student by no means 
necessarily makes the best teacher: nay, when both | 
faculties are combined, they are sometimes neutralised | 
by some fault of disposition, such as want of temper | 
or of will. And allowing all these, granting every | 
possible intellectual and practical competency, there | 
remains still doubtful the moral influence, which, | 
according to the source from which it springs, may | 
ennoble or corrupt a child for life. 

All these are facts so trite and so patent, that one | 
would almost feel it superfluous to state them, did we | 
not see how utterly they are ignored day by day by 
even sensible people; how parents go on lavishing 
expense on their house, dress, and entertainments— 
everything but the education of their children; sending 
their boys to cheap boarding-schools, and engaging for 
their daughters governesses at L.20 a year, or daily 
tuition at sixpence an hour; and how, as a natural 
result, thousands of incapable girls, and ill-informed, 
unscrupulous women, go on professing to teach every- 
thing under the sun, adding lie upon lie, and meanness 


upon meanness—often through no voluntary wickedness 
but sheer helplessness, because they must either do 
that or starve! 

Yet, all the while we expect our rising generation 
to turn out perfection; instead of which we find it— 
what? 

I do solemnly aver, having seen more than one 
generation of young girls grow up into womanhood 
—that the fairest and best specimens of our sex that I 
have ever known, have been those the least indebted 
to, or familiar with, either schools or governesses. 

Surely such a fact as this—I put it to general 
experience, whether it is not a fact ?—indicates some 
great flaw in the carrying out of this large branch of 
women’s work. How is it to be remedied? I believe, 
like all reformations, it must begin at home—with the 
governesses themselves. 

Unless a woman has a decided pleasure and facility 
in teaching, a thorough knowledge of everything she 
professes to impart, a liking for children, and above all, 


| @ strong moral sense of her responsibility towards them, 


I hold that for her to enrol herself in the scholastic 
order is absolute profanation. Better turn shopwoman, 
needlewoman, lady’s-maid—even become an honest 
housemaid, and learn how to sweep a floor, than belie 
her own soul, and peril many other souls by entering 
upon what is, or ought to be, a female ‘ ministry,’ 
unconsecrated, and incapable of the work. 

If capable, doubtless she will find it. Not easily, 
alas! nor soon; but she will find it ; for conscientious 
attainments rarely fail in the long-run to obtain their 
end. There is no influence so deeply felt in a house, 
or so anxiously kept, if only for self-interest, as the 
influence of a good governess over the children. And, 
as in most social questions, where to theorise is easy, 
and to practise very difficult, I think it will be found 
that the silent remedying of an evil is safer than the 
loud outcry against it. If every governess, so far as 
her power extends, would strive to elevate the character 
of her profession by elevating its members, many of 
these acknowledged wrongs and miseries of gover- 
ness-ship would gradually right themselves. A higher 


| standard of capability would weed out much cumber- 
| some mediocrity ; and, competition lessened, the value 


of labour would rise. I say ‘the value of labour,’ 
because, when we women do work, we must learn to 


| rate ourselves at no ideal and picturesque value, but 


simply as /abourers—fair and honest competitors in the 
field of the world; and our wares as mere merchandise, 


| where money’s worth alone brings money, or has any 
| right to bring it. 


This applies equally to the two next professions, art 
and literature. I put art first, as being the most 
difficult—perhaps, in its highest form, almost impos- 
sible to women. There are many reasons for this, in the 
long course of study necessary for a painter, in the not 
unnatural repugnance of ‘society’ to women’s drawing 
from ‘the life,’ attending anatomical dissections, and 
so on—all of which are indispensable to one who would 
plumb the depths and scale the heights of the most 
arduous of the liberal arts. Whether any woman will 
ever do this, remains yet to be proved. Meantime, 
many lower and yet honourable positions, are open to 


| female handlers of the brush. 


But in liferature, we own no such boundaries ; there 
we meet men on level ground—and, shall I say it ?—we 
do often beat them in their own field. We are as fine 
historians, as clear explanators of science, as good 
novelists, almost—except for Thackeray—and within 
the last year we have proved that we can write as 
great a poem as any man among them all. Any 
publisher’s list, any handful of weekly or monthly 
periodicals, can testify to our power of entering boldly 
on the literary profession, and pursuing it wholly, self- 
devotedly, and self-reliantly, thwarted by no hardships, 
and content with no height short of the highest. 


— 
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So much for the best of us—women whose work will 
float down the ages, safe and sure; there is no need to 
speak of it or them. But there is another secondary 
class among us, neither ‘ geniuses’ nor ordinary women 
—aspiring to both destinies, and usually achieving 
neither: of these it is necessary to say a word. 

In any profession, there is nothing, short of being 
absolutely evil, which is so injurious, so fatal, as 
mediocrity. ‘To the amateur who writes ‘sweetly’ or 
paints ‘prettily,’ her work is mere recreation; and 
though it may be less improving for the mind to do 
small things on your own account, than to be satisfied 
with appreciating the greater doings of other people, 
still, it is harmless enough, if it stops there. But all 
who leave domestic criticism, to plunge into the open 
arena of art—I use the word in its widest sense— 
must abide by art’s severest laws. One of these is, 
that every person who paints a common-place picture, 
or writes a mediocre book, contributes temporarily 
—happily, only temporarily—to lower the standard of 
public taste, fills unworthily some better competitor’s 
place, and without achieving any private good, does a 
positive wrong to the community at large. 

One is often tempted to believe, in the great influx 
of small talents which now deluges us, that if half the 


| books written, and pictures painted, were made into 


one great bonfire, it would be their shortest, easiest, 
and safest way of illuminating the world. 

Therefore, let men do as they will—poor fellows, they 
are often ten times vainer and more ambitious than 
we !—but I would advise every woman to examine 
herself and judge herself, morally and intellectually, 
by the sharpest canons of criticism before she attempts 
art or literature, either for abstract fame or as a 
means of livelihood. Let her take to heart, humbly, 
the telling truth, that 


Fools rush in where angels fear to tread, 


and be satisfied that the smallest perfect achievement 
is nobler than the grandest failure. But having, after 
mature deliberation, chosen her calling, and conscien- 
tiously believing it is her calling—that in which she 
shall do most good, and best carry out the aim of her 
existence—let her fulfil to the last iota its solemn 
requirements. 

These entail more, much more, than flighty young 
genius or easy-satisfied mediocrity ever dreams of: 
labour incessant, courage inexhaustible, under difficul- 
ties, misfortunes, and rebuffs of every conceivable 
kind—added thereto not unfrequently the tempera- 
ment to which these things come hardest. Le génie 
cest la patience; and though there is a truth beyond 


it, since all the patience in the world will not serve as | 


a substitute for genius, still, never was a truer word 
spoken than this of old Buffon’s. Especially as applied 
to women, when labourers in a profession which 
demands from them, no less than from men, the fervent 
application, and sometimes the. total devotion of a 
lifetime. 

For, high as the calling is, it is not always, in the 
human sense, a happy one; it often results in, if it 
does not spring from, great sacrifices; and is full of 
thousand misconstructions, annoyances, and tempta- 
tions. Nay, since ambition is a quality far oftener 
deficient in us than in the other sex, its very successes 
are less sweet to women than to men. Many a 
‘celebrated authoress’ or ‘exquisite paintress’ must 
have felt the heart-truth in Aurora Leigh : 


I might have been a common woman, now, 

And happier, less known and less left alone, 
Perhaps a better woman after all— 

With chubby children hanging round my neck, 
To keep me low and wise. Ah me! the vines 
That bear such fruit are proud to stoop with it— 
The palm stands upright in a realm of sand. 


And, setting aside both these opposite poles of the 
female character and lot, it remains yet doubtful 
whether the maiden-aunt who goes from house to 
house, perpetually busy and useful—the maiden house- 
mother, who keeps together an orphan family, having 
all the cares, and only half the joys of maternity or 
mistress-ship—even the active, bustling ‘old maid,’ 
determined on setting everybody to rights, and having 
a finger in every pie that needs her, and a few that 
don’t—I question whether each of these women has 
not a more natural, and therefore happier existence, 
than any ‘ woman of genius’ that ever enlightened the 
world. 

But happiness is not the first nor the only thing on 
earth. Whosoever has entered upon this vocation in 
the right spirit, let her keep to it, neither afraid nor 
ashamed. The days of blue-stockings are over: it is 
a notable fact that the best housekeepers, the neatest 
needlewomen, the most discreet managers of their 
own and others’ affairs, are ladies whose names the 
world cons over in library lists and exhibition 
catalogues. I could give them now—except that the 
world has no possible business with them, except to 
read their books and look at their pictures. It must 
be something deficient in the women themselves, if the 
rude curiosity of this said public is ever allowed to 
break in upon that dearest right of every woman—the 
inviolable sanctity of her home. 

Without—in these books and by these pictures— 
let it always be a fair fight, and no quarter. To exact 
consideration merely on account of her sex, is the 
poorest cowardice. She has entered the neutral realm 
of pure intellect—has donned brain-armour, and must 
carry on with lawful, consecrated weapons a combat, 
of which the least reward in her eyes, in which she 
never can freeze up or burn out either woman-tears 
or woman-smiles, will be the public acknowledgment 
called Fame. 

This Fame, as gained in art or literature, is certainly 
of a purer and safer kind than that which falls to the 
lot of the female artiste. 

I believe that no human gift is given to be hid 
under a bushel; that a Sarah Siddons, a Rachel, or a 
Jenny Lind, being created, were certainly not created 
for nothing. There seems no reason why a great 
actress or vocalist should not exercise her talents to 
the utmost for the world’s benefit, and her own; nor 
that any genius, boiling and bursting up to find 
expression, should be pent down, cruelly and danger- 
ously, because it refuses to run in the ordinary channel 
| of feminine development. But the last profession, of 
| the four which I have enumerated as the only paths 
at present open to women, is the one which is the 
| most full of perils and difficulties, on account of the 
personality involved in its exercise. 

We may paint scores of pictures, write shelves-full 
of books—the errant children of our brain may be 
familiar half over the known world, and yet we our- 
selves sit as quiet by our chimney-corner, live a 
life as simple and peaceful as any happy ‘common 
woman’ of them all. But with the artiste it is very 
different; she needs to be constantly before the 
public, not only mentally, but physically ; the general 
eye becomes familiar, not merely with her genius, 
but her corporeality ; and every comment of admira- 
tion or blame awarded her, becomes necessarily an 
instant and personal criticism. This of itself is a 
position contrary to the instinctive something—call it 
reticence, modesty, shyness—what you will—which is 
inherent in every one of Eve’s daughters. Any young 
girl, standing before a large party in her first tableax 
vivant—any singing-pupil at a public examination— 
any boy-lover of some adorable actress, at the moment 
when he first thinks of that goddess as his wife, will 
understand what I mean. 

But that is by no means the chief objection; for the 
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feeling of personal shyness dies out, and, in the true 
artiste, becomes altogether merged in the love and 
i her art—the inexplicable fascination of 
turns one many-eyed gazing mass into a mere 
public,’ of which the performer is individually no more 
conscious than was the Pythoness of her curled and 
scented Greek auditors, when she felt on her tripod 
the coming of the unconquerable, inevitable god. The 
saddest phase of artiste-life—which is, doubtless, the 
natural result of this constant presence before the 
public eye, this incessant struggle for the public’s 

personal verdict—is its intense involuntary egotism. 
No one can have seen anything of theatrical or 
musical circles without noticing this—the incessant 
recurrence to ‘my part,’ ‘my song,’ ‘what the public 
think of me.’ Ta the hand-to-hand struggle for the 
capricious public’s favour, this sad selfishness is appar- 
‘Each for himself’ seems implanted 


when it comes to ‘each for herself’—when you see the 
fairest Shakspeare heroines turn pale at the name of 
a rival impersonator—when Miss This cannot be asked 
to a party for fear of meeting Madame That, or if they 
do meet, for all their harmony and smiles, you perceive 
their backs are up, like two strange cats meeting at 
a parlour-door—I say, this is the most lamentable of 
all resulta, not absolutely vicious, which the world, and 
the necessity of working in it, effect on women. 

And for this reason, the profession of public enter- 
tainment, in all its gradation, from the inspired 
tragedienne to the poor chorus-singer, is, above any 
profession I know, to be marked with a spiritual 
Humane Society’s pole, ‘ Dangerous” Not after the 
vulgar notion: we have among us too many chaste, 
matronly actresses, and charming maiden-vocalists, to 
enter now into the old question about the ‘respecta- 
bility ’ of the stage ; but on account of the great danger 
to temperament, character, and mode of thought to 
which such a life peculiarly exposes its followers. 

But, if a woman has chosen it—I repeat in this as 
in any other—let her not forego it; for in every occu- 
pation, the worthiness, like the ‘readiness,’ ‘is all.’ 
Never let her be moulded by her calling, but mould 
her calling to herself; being, as every woman ought 
to be, the woman first, the artiste afterwards. And, 
doubtless, so are many; doubtless one could find, not 
only among the higher ranks of this profession, where 
genius itself acts as a purifying and refining fire, but 
in its lower degrees, many who, under the glare of the 
footlights and the din of popular applause, have kept 
their freshness and singleness of character unfaded to 
the end. Ay, even among poor ballet-dancers, caper- 
ing with set rouged smiles and leaden hearts—coarse 
screaming concert-singers, doing sham pathos at a 
guinea a night—flaunting actresses-of-all-work, firmly 
believing themselves the best Juliet.or Lady Macbeth 
extant, and yet condescending to take ever so small 
a part—even the big-headed ‘princess’ of an Easter 
extravaganza, for the sake of the old parents, or the 
fiddler-husband and the sickly babies at home. No 
doubt, many of them live—let us rather say endure 
—a life as pure, as patient, as self-denying, as that 
of hundreds of timid, daintily protected girls, and 
would-be correct matrons, who shrink in safe privacy 
from the very thought of these. But Heaven counts 
and cares for all. 

Therefore, in this perilous road, double honour be 
unto those who walk upright, double pity unto those 
who fall! 

Conning over again these desultory Thoughts, it seems 
to me they all come to neither more nor less than this: 
that since a woman, by choosing a definite profession, 
must necessarily quit the kindly shelter and sweet 
negativeness of a private life, and assume a substantive 
position, it is her duty not hastily to decide, and before 
deciding, in every way to count the cost. But having 


chosen, let her fulfil her lot, and keep to it. No _| 


tations, no regrets, no compromises—they are at once 
cowardly and vain. She may have missed or foregone 
much ;—I repeat, our natural and happiest life is 
when we lose ourselves in the exquisite absorption of 
home, the delicious retirement of p eset love ; but 
what she has, she has, and nothing can ever "take 
it from her. Nor is it, after all, a small thing for 
any woman—be she governess, painter, author, or 
artiste—to feel that, higher or lower, according to her 
degree, she ranks among that crowned band who, 
whether or not they are the happy ones, are elected to 
the heaven-given honour of being the Workers of the 
world. 


A GLIMPSE OF SARAWAK. 


On the 11th of August 1852, I embarked at Singapore 
in a small trading-schooner bound for Sarawak ; 
and aided by a favourable breeze and a rapid tide, 
we were soon carried past the verdant shores of the 
Straits of Malacca, into the China Sea, across which 
we stretched direct for Borneo. After four days’ sail, 
the outlines of the mountains of that island appeared 
in the distant horizon, blue and bright through the 
clear atmosphere, gradually rising up from the water, 
and darkening in colour, and shewing more clearly 
their spurs and valleys as we closed in with the land. 
Next appeared the low level coast-line, black with the 
forests of centuries, whose dark and heavy verdure 
stretched in unbroken mass over the whole face of the 
country, far away over and beyond the tops of the 
highest and most distant mountains. As we passed 
along, the coast-line was seen to be occasionally 
broken by the mouths of large rivers, which discharge 
their waters through gaps in the ceaseless and appar- 
ently impenetrable jungle, and which, by their broad 
and stately streams, afford access to the interior of the 
country. We were becalmed for some time off Cape 
Datu—a high bold promontory that projects far into 
the sea—till, a heavy squall coming down from the 
top of the bluff, necessitated a rapid reduction of sail, 
but bore us at the same time gallantly over the waves. 
As the night closed in, the clouds gathered in masses ; 
but the almost incessant play of sheet-lightning around 
the horizon afforded a sufficiency of light by which 
to continue our course; and about midnight we cast 
anchor off the Santubong entrance of the Sarawak 
river. 

Next morning the weather was stormy and hazy; 
but unpropitious as the day was, it gave us a favour- 
able idea of the picturesque character of the country. 
On one side of the river, close to its mouth, and close 
also to the beach, San'tubong mountain shot up almost 
perpendicularly to the height of nearly 3000 feet, 
stretching away seaward in a long irregular, broken, 
and picturesque range, and terminating in a bold bluff 
cape, round whose base the waters of the China Sea 
heaved and broke. On the other side rose a lower and 
less striking hill, between which and Santubong the 
river opened, like the open gate of an avenue, inviting 
us to explore the country. There we entered with the 
flood-tide, and in due time arrived at Kuching, the 
capital of the world-famed Sarawak. 

I do not intend to repeat the story—so well known 
through the works of Captains Keppell and Mundy— 
of the manner in which Sir James Brooke became 
rajah of Sarawak; I may, however, be pardoned 
giving the following illustration of the cool manner 
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in which he looks danger in the face, and prepares 
against it. 

When Mr Brooke first arrived at Kuching in the 
Royalist, he landed and paid his respects to Muda 
Hassim, the Malay rajah of the place; and in return 
invited that prince, with several of his nobles and 
their followers, to visit him on board his yacht. I 
have shared in the surprise which I have often heard 
expressed, that Mr Brooke should have invited on 
board his yacht a Malay prince and his followers, of 
whom he knew comparatively nothing, except that 
they belonged to a race whose name is synonymous in 
the east with ferocity, treachery, and blood-thirstiness, 
and who, wherever they are known, are noted for their 
addiction to piracy. It is true, they are by no means 
so bad as they are represented to be; and it is 
equally true that they possess many fine qualities, 
which are discovered upon closer acquaintance; but 
still the general character they bear, and by which 
alone Mr Brooke could have known them, is that of 
treacherous pirates. Mr Brooke, however, resolved to 
return Muda Hassim’s hospitality, without exhibiting 
either fear or suspicion, while at the same time he 
took effectual measures to baffle any attempt at 
treachery, should such be made. On deck, the crew 
were drawn up under arms, acting ostensibly as a 
guard of honour to receive the prince, but prepared 
for hostilities in case of necessity ; while at the same 
time, the ship’s guns were loaded with grape, and 
trained so as to sweep the deck at the first discharge. 
In the cabin, where Mr Brooke was to receive his 
visitors, he was seated on a sofa with a broad table 
placed before him, in order to prevent any sudden 
stab with a kriss, and under the pillow, which lay 
carelessly beside him, a pair of loaded pistols were 
concealed. Above the sofa, a large mirror was placed, 
and behind the mirror were stationed four men, each 
with four loaded muskets, who on a given signal were 
to throw down the mirror, and shew themselves armed. 
Thus fortified, Mr Brooke sat at his ease, and received 
his distinguished visitors with gentlemanly courtesy. 
No attempt at violence was made; and Muda Hassim 
remained till the day of his death ignorant of the 
precautions taken against his possible treachery. 

On another occasion, after the present Sarawak 
government was established, a chief of the Sarebas 
Dyaks, by name Lingire, made an attempt to take 
Mr Brooke’s head. He came to Sarawak with several 
war-boats, ostensibly to pay a visit to the Malay datus 
or magistrates of that place, and moored his boats in 
the river opposite their campongs, a few hundred yards 
above Rajah Brooke’s house. At length, one night 
when the tide suited his purpose, he dropped silently 
down the river to the rajah’s wharf, fastened his boats 
there, and landed with eighty armed men. He then 
walked up to the house, entered the hall where the rajah 
was seated at dinner entertaining all the European 
inhabitants of the settlement, and his men, placing 
themselves in a semicircle around the table, squatted 
down, intending to spring upon their victims in the 
confusion of clearing away the dinner. As soon as 
Mr Brooke saw Lingire enter with so many men, he 
suspected his object, and calling a Malay servant who 
fortunately understood English, he ordered him to 
cross the river and tell the datus to bring over their 
men as quickly as possible. This being spoken in 
English, was not understood by the Dyaks, who, 
thinking that the rajah had merely given some order 
about the dinner, saw the servant leave the room 
without suspicion, and sat still, quietly and intently 
surveying the scene before them, and waiting the 
signal of attack from their chief. In the meantime, 
the Europeans continued their dinner with the best 
appetite they could, and knowing that their safety 
depended on their prolonging the meal as much as 
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possible, they were in no hurry to conclude it. From 
the painful state of suspense in which they were held, 
they were at length delivered by the arrival of the 
Datu Tummang-gong—a brave old pirate who, in 
his day, has carried on his depredations within sight 
of Singapore—who entered the room at the head of 
thirty Malays. He at once placed himself between the 
Europeans and Dyaks; and turning upon Lingire, he 
applied to him many epithets the reverse of compli- 
mentary, told him that he knew what he had come 
for, and ordered him instantly to go down to his boats. 
The Dyak paused; the odds were eighty to thirty, 
and he seemed inclined to try the chances of a combat ; 
but while he hesitated, the Datu Bandar entered with 
fifty men, and he then slunk off to his boats like a 
beaten dog. When he arrived at Sarebas, he gave it 
out publicly that his object was to have taken the 
rajah’s head, and he further expressed his determina- 
tion still to have it; nay, he even went so far as to 
make a basket for the special purpose of containing it 
after it should be captured. He now appears, however, 
to have thought better of the matter; for when I last 
saw him, he was seated at the rajah’s table, talking 
and laughing and drinking arrack. 

The Sarawak territory, as seen from the sea, pre- 
sents a long low dark coast-line, covered with trees to 
the water’s edge, and occasionally intersected by the 
mouths of rivers, or broken»by bold rocky promontories 
that project far into the sea. Behind the coast-line, 
the ground rises in many places into hills and moun- 
tains, some of them round and swelling, and covered, 
like all the rest of the country, with dark jungle; 
others abrupt and craggy in the extreme, with trees 
and bushes shooting from every crevice, and creepers 
and parasites hanging from every cliff and from every 
tree. 


On entering one of the rivers which cleaves its 
way through the apparently impenetrable jungle, the 
traveller finds himself in a wide open channel, both 
sides of which are crowded with the same dark and 
heavy foliage that covered the coast, and which, not 
content with the possession of the land, seems to 
aspire to that of the water too, by sending forests 
of mangroves far into the river. In other parts, the 
banks are lined by thousands of nipa palms, whose 
long bending leaves, fringed with their dark and sharp- 
pointed leaflets, wave gracefully in the breeze, forming 
the foreground of the mighty jungle that towers up 
behind. Higher up the river, where the banks are no 
longer swampy, the mangroves and nipas disappear, 
but the primeval forest still continues in undiminished 
and unchanging magnificence ; and as the silent stream 
bears us swiftly onwards over its still and placid 
waters, glowing with the tints of a tropical evening 
sky, we pass point after point, and traverse reach after 
reach, each bank and every change of scene presenting 
the same wild and lonely grandeur and luxuriance. If 
a pigeon flies overhead, a monkey leaps from a bough, 
or the loud and discordant note of some feathered 
denizen of the forest rings through the air, it is the 
only sign of life the vast jungle exhibits, except the 
shrill chirping of the tree grasshoppers which have 
commenced their evening-song, or the irritating attacks 
which compel attention to the existence of sand-flies 
and mosquitoes. 

As we ascend the river above the influence of the 
tides, the channel, though it still continues deep, 
becomes very narrow, and often appears almost over- 
arched by the vegetation which clothes its banks. Not 
only do enormous trees shoot up their giant forms to 
the height of hundreds of feet, but the margin of the 
river between the trees and the stream itself is lined 
with a dense mass of vegetation, as thick and impene- 
trable, and ten times as high, as a quickse 
One of the most remarkable of the plants that form 
this fringe to the margin of the stream, is called by the 
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Dyaks mudiang, and exactly resembles the plant of 
the pine-apple, only that it grows upon a stem some 
twenty feet high. Its fruit, also, has much the appear- 
ance of the pine-apple, but is hard and woody within, 
and utterly unfit for food. These plants grow in great 
numbers in the mud that forms the margin of the 
stream, and are the resort of troops of monkeys, which 
leap, grin, and chatter among them during the day, 
an at night hang asleep upon them within oars-length 
of the passing boat. 

Higher up the river still, it again changes its appear- 
ance; instead of being deep and muddy, it becomes 
shallow and clear, assuming to a considerable extent 
the character of a mountain stream. The bottom is 
sandy or stony, and the fish are seen playing in the 
pools; the banks are dry and free from mud, allow- 
ing the large trees of the jungle to spring up from 
the margin of the stream, and to interlace their 
gigantic branches high overhead. ‘Then it is that the 
forest is seen in all its beauty and grandeur. Tall 
trunks, straight as an arrow, support the unbroken 
shade of verdure which clings to their boughs, while 
long and fantastic creepers embrace the vast columns 
with their tangled net-work, and hang like festoons 
from one to another. Occasionally, accident may have 
cleared a considerable space along the banks, leaving 
one vast tree standing in comparative solitude, and 
then is seen the monarch of the forest in all his glory. 
A vast, massive trunk rises straight as a ship’s 
mast, and without a single branch, to the height of 
200 feet or more; and from the top of this gigantic 
column, diverge the spreading branches, covered with 
their heavy masses of dark-green foliage, the whole 
forming as fine an object as the eye can rest on. 

Sometimes these large trees are found in incon- 
venient proximity to the traveller: they fall across the 
stream, and bar his progress. If the trunk is immersed 
so deeply as that there are three or four inches of 
water on any part of it, the canoe is unloaded, and the 
crew, jumping into the water, drag her over the im- 
pediment; while if it happens to be resting at a height 
of five or six inches above the surface of the stream, 
she is again unloaded, and pushed underneath it. 

As the trees seldom fall perfectly flat across the 
surface of the water, one or other of these methods of 
passing them is generally practicable ; but sometimes 
neither of them can be followed, in which case, there 
is no other resource than the laborious and tedious 
process of cutting the trunk through. As there are 
also shallows and rapids, as well as logs of wood in the 
rivers, it will easily be imagined that ascending these 
smaller streams is a toilsome method of journeying ; 
and so numerous are impediments of one kind or 
another, that I have sometimes seen the crew wading 
or swimming continuously for several hours. 

I have thus endeavoured to give an idea of the 
country as seen in going up one of the large rivers. I 
shall now ask the reader to take a walk with me into 
the jungle. Jungle is of two kinds—old and young. 
Old jungle is simply the forest, young jungle is the 
vegetation which springs up wherever old jungle has 
been cut down. It consists of a dense mass of grass, 
reeds, and bushes, impervious to man; and when neces- 
sity compels him to take his course through it, he 
must cut his way with his parang or chopping-knife, 
hewing out a path as he goes along. Walking in old 
jungle, however, is very different. There, there is 
comparatively little underwood; the ground is moist 
and soft with decaying leaves; the air is cool and 
pleasant; and the enormous trees whose foliage com- 
pletely keeps off the sun, form a ‘leafy labyrinth’ of 
the most imposing and extensive dimensions. Every 
tenth tree is a giant, whose vast stem, straight as a 
ship’s mast, shoots up aloft till its almost undiminished 
diameter is hid by the foliage of those around it, and 
from the visible height of the lower trees which conceal 


its top, we are left to imagine the size of the higher. 
Some of them are covered with the strangest-looking 
creepers and parasites which clothe the stem and 
festoon the boughs; and occasionally we come to a 
tree in full flower, which, if it be partially isolated, so 
as to admit of its being seen from below, affords one 
of the most beautiful spectacles which the vegetable 
creation can present. Altogether, though the general 
appearance of the forest is, except as regards the size 
of the trees which compose it, very much like that of 
a wood at home, still the most cursory examination 
will not fail to shew something very unlike any of the 
vegetable productions of the temperate zone. Perhaps, 
however, one of the most striking features of the 
jungle is the almost entire absence of animal life which 
it displays—an absence perfectly surprising to the 
European visitor, who, from the jungle’s being unfre- 
quented and almost untrodden by man, is prepared to 
find it filled with tenants of one kind or other. But 
no; he walks along amidst this luxuriance of vegeta- 
tion, and scarcely sees an animal. Almost the only 


signs of life he discovers are the harsh cry of the 
hornbill, the plaintive wail of the wawa or long-armed 
ape, and loud but melancholy groaning of the rassong 
or long-nosed monkey; or perhaps the sight of a 
lizard ascending the rough trunk of some vast tree, or 
a snake rustling among the fallen leaves or twining 
among the branches. It is true, that where there are 
many fruit-trees, the scene is different; there, troops 
of monkeys abound, and leap and sport among the 
boughs, now shaking the forest in very wantonness, 
again sitting gravely on some lower bough, grinning 
secure defiance on their two-legged brethren below, 
treating with majestic contempt the efforts of the 
Dyaks to frighten them, and gazing with the bliss of 
ignorance on the terrors of the gun. They are of 
many hues and of all sizes, from the orang-outang, 
whose body is as large as that of a tall man, to the 
smaller species of a span long. ‘There are many birds, 
too, of different kinds, generally with harsh voices and 
brilliant plumage, which conceal themselves among 
the thick leaves, or flit away on too near an approach. 
Such assemblages of animals, however, are the excep- 
tion; the rule in the forest is, as I have already 
stated, great luxuriance of vegetation, and great 
scarcity of animal life; and in this respect, Borneo 
at present, I should imagine, somewhat resembles the 
account given by geologists of England during the 
formation of the coal. If it be so, it is strange to 
find the state of our own island many thousand ages 
ago paralleled by the present state of another island 
many thousand miles distant. 

There is yet another view of the country which I 
shall endeavour to present—namely, that witnessed 
from the summit of a lofty mountain. From such a 
position, as far as the spectator’s eye can reach, he 
looks down upon a generally flat but somewhat undu- 
lating country, with hills of various forms and sizes 
scattered around, some of them round and swelling, 
some with sharp peaks and ridges, and some abrupt 
and craggy in the extreme, but all of them covered 
with the same dark and heavy. verdure which over- 
spreads the face of the country, except where some 
limestone cliff gleams through the mass of vegetation 
which elsewhere shrouds it. In the low ground, he 
sees the winding rivers pursuing their tortuous course 
through the unbroken forest, now appearing lustrous 
and silvery in the light, now red and’ muddy as they 
roll along almost at his feet, now buried in the tall 
trees which clothe their banks, and again reappearing 
at a distance brighter and more lustrous than ever. 
The vast expanse of forest spread out before him, 
induces ideas somewhat akin to those awakened by 
gazing on the ocean from a sea-side cliff. There is 
the same extent of prospect, the same monotony of 
scene, and the same feeling of solitude in the one 
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case as in the other; and this similarity of landscape 
induces a similarity of ideas, cutting’ off the soul, as 
it were, from immediate contact with his fellows, and 
opening it to the greatness and the majesty of that 
Power who created alike the ocean and the forest. 


THE WAR-TRAIL: 
A ROMANCE. 
CHAPTER XCII.—COUP D’@IL OF THE CAMP. 


For some minutes I stood motionless as a statue; I 
stirred neither hand nor foot, lest the movement should 
catch the eye either of the horse-guards or those 
moving around the fires. I had already donned my 
plumed head-dress, before climbing out of the channel : 
my first thought was to replace my pistols in the belt 
behind my back. The movement was stealthily made; 
and with like stealthy action, I suffered the mantle 
of jaguar-skins to drop from my shoulders, and hang to 
its full length. I had saved the robe from getting wet; 
and its ample skirt now served me in concealing my 
soaked breech-cloth as well as the upper half of my 
leggings. These and the moccasins were, of course, 
saturated with water, but I had not much uneasiness 
about that. In a prairie-camp, and upon the banks 
of a deep stream, an Indian with wet leggings could 
not be a spectacle to excite suspicion; there would 
be many reasons why my counterpart might choose to 
immerse his copper-coloured extremities in the river. 
Moreover, the buckskin—dressed Indian-fashion—was 
speedily casting the water; it would soon drip dry, or 
even if wet, would scarcely be observed under such 
a light. 

The spot where I had ‘landed’ chanced to be one of 
the least conspicuous in the whole area of the camp. 
I was just between two lights—the red glare of the 
camp-fires, and the mellower beams of the moon ; and 
the atmospheric confusion occasioned by the meeting of 
the distinct kinds of light favoured me, by producing 
a species of optical delusion. It was but slight, and I 
could easily be seen from the centre of the camp, but 
not with sufficient distinctness for my disguise to be 
penetrated by any one; therefore, it was hardly prob- 
able that any of the savages would approach or trouble 
their heads about me. I might pass for one of them- 
selves indulging in a solitary saunter, yielding himself 
to a moment of abstraction or melancholy. I was well 
enough acquainted with Indian life to know that there 
was nothing outré or unlikely in this behaviour ; such 
conduct was perfectly en régle. 

I did not remain long on that spot—only long enough 
to catch the salient features of the scene. I saw there 
were many fires, and around each was grouped a 
number of human forms—some squatted, some stand- 
ing. The night was cold enough to make them draw 
near to the burning logs; and for this reason, but 
few were wandering about—a fortunate circumstance 
for me. 

There was one fire larger than the rest; from its 
dimensions, it might be termed a bonfire, such as is 
made by the flattering and flunkeyish peasantry of 
old-world lands when they welcome home the squire 
and the count. It was placed directly in front of the 
solitary tent, and not a dozen paces from its entrance. 
Its blazing pile gave forth a flood of red light that 
reached even to the spot where I stood, and flickered 
in my face. I even fancied I could feel its warmth 
upon my cheeks. ’ 

Around this fire were many forms of men—all of 
them standing up. I could see the faces of those who 
were upon its further side, but only the figures of these 
on the nearer. ‘The former I could see with almost as 
much distinctness as if I had been close beside them ; 
I could trace the lineaments of their features—the 


painted devices on their breasts and faces—the style 
of their habiliments. 

The sight of these last somewhat astonished me. I 
had expected to see réd-skinned warriors in leggings, 
moccasins, and breech-cloth, with heads naked or 
plumed, and shoulders draped under brown robes of 
buffalo-skin. Some such there were, but not all of 
them were so costumed; on the contrary, I beheld 
savages shrouded in serapés and cloaks of broadcloth, 
with calzoneros on their legs, and upon their heads 
huge hats of black glaze—regular Mexican sombreros! 
In short, I beheld numbers of them in full Mexican 
costume! 

Others, again, were dressed somewhat in a military 
fashion, with helmets or stiff shakos, ill-fighting uni- 
form coats of red or blue cloth, oddly contrasting with 
the brown buckskin that covered their legs and feet. 

With some astonishment, I observed these ‘fancy 
dresses ;’ but my surprise passed away, when I reflected 
as to who were the men before me, and whence they 
had lately come; where they had been, and on what 
errand. It was no travesty, but a scene of actual life. 
The savages were clad in the spoils they had captured 
from civilisation. 

I need not have been at such pains with my toilet ; 
under any guise, I could scarcely have looked odd in 
the midst of such a motley crew: even my own uniform 
might have passed muster—all except the colour of 
my skin. 

Fortunately, a few of the band still preserved their 
native costume—a few appeared in full paint and 
plumes—else I should have been too Jndian for such a 
company. 

It cost not a minute to note these peculiarities, nor 
did I stay to observe them minutely; my eyes were 
in search of Isolina. 

I cast inquiring glances on all sides; I scrutinised 
the groups around the different fires; I saw others— 
women—whom I knew to be captives, but I saw not 
her. 

I scanned their forms and the faces of those who 
were turned towards me. A glance would have been 
enough ; I could easily have recognised her face under 
the firelight—under any light. It was not before me. 

‘In the tent—in the tent: she must be there ?’ 

I hastened to move away from the spot where I had 
hitherto been standing. My eye, quickened by the 
necessity of action, had fallen upon the copse that 
covered the entire background of the camp. At a 
glance I detected the advantage offered by its shadowy 
cover. 

The tent was placed close to the edge of the timber ; 
and in front of the tent, as already stated, was the 
great fire. Plainly, this was the gravitating point— 
the centre of motive and motion. If aught of interest 
was to be enacted, there would lie the scene. In the 
lodge or near it would she be found—certainly she 
must be there; and there I resolved to seek her. 


CHAPTER XCIII. 
A FRIENDLY ENCOUNTER. 


Just then the shrill voice of a crier pealed through 
the camp, and I observed an unusual movement. I 
could not make out what the man said, but the pecu- 
liar intonation told that he was uttering some signal 
or summons. Something of interest was about to 
transpire. 

The Indians now commenced circling around the 
blazing pile, meeting and passing each other, as if 
threading the mazes of some silent and solemn dance. 
Others were seen hastening up from distant parts of 
the camp, as if to observe the actions of those around 
the fire, or join with them in the movement. 

I did not wait to watch them; their attention thus 
occupied, gave me an opportunity of reaching the 
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copse unobserved, and, without further ado, I started 
towards it. 

I walked slowly, and with an assumed air of careless 
indifference. I counterfeited the Comanche walk— 
not that bold free port—the magnificent and inimitable 
stride, so characteristic of Chippewa and Shawano, of 
Huron and Iroquois—but the shuffling gingery step of 
an English jockey, for such in reality is the gait of the 
Comanche Indian when afoot. 

I must have played my part well. A savage, cross- 
ing from the horse-guards towards the great fire, 
passed near me, and hailed me by name: 

* Wakono!’ cried he. 

© Que cosa?’ (Well—what matter?) I replied in 
Spanish, imitating as well as I could the Indian voice 
and accent. It was a venture, but I was taken at a 
straight, and could not well remain silent. 

The man appeared some little surprised at being 
addressed in the language of Mexico; nevertheless, he 
understoo it, and made rejoinder. 

*You hear the summons, Wakono? Why do you 
not come forward? ‘The council meets; Hissoo-royo 
is already there.’ 

T understood what was said, more from the Indian’s 
gestures than his speech, though the words ‘ summons,’ 
‘council,’ and the name ‘ Hissoo-royo,’ helped me to 
comprehend his meaning. I chanced to know the 
Comanche epithets for the two first, and also that 
Hissoo-royo (the Spanish wolf) was the Indian 
appellation of the Mexican renegade. 

Though I understood what was said, I was not pre- 
pared with a reply. I dared not risk the answer in 
Spanish; for I knew not the extent of Wakono’s 
proficiency in the Andalusian tongue. 

I felt myself in a dilemma; and the importunate 
savage—no doubt some friend of Wakono himself— 
appeared determined to stick to me. How was I to 
get rid of him ? 

A happy idea came to my relief. Assuming an air 
of extreme dignity, and as though I did not wish to 
be disturbed in my meditations, I raised my hand and 
waved the man a parting salute: at the same time, I 
turned my head, and walked slowly away. 

The Indian accepted the congé, and moved off, but 
evidently with an air of reluctance. As I glanced 
back over my shoulder, I could see him parting from 
the spot, with a hesitating step; no doubt somewhat 
astonished at the strange behaviour of his friend 
Wakono. 

I did not look back again until I had placed myself 
under the shadow of the timber; then I turned to 
reconnoitre: my friend had continued on; I saw him 
just entering among the crowd that circled around 
the great fire. 

Screened from observation by the shadow, I could 
now pause and reflect. The trifling incident that had 
caused me some apprehension, had also helped me to 
some useful knowledge: First, I had learned my own 
name; second, that a council was about to take place; 
and thirdly, that the renegade, Hissoo-royo, had 
something to do with the council. 

This was knowledge of importance; combined with 
my previous information, everything was now made 
clear. This council could be no other than the jury- 
trial between the renegade and the yet nameless chief; 
the same that was to decide to which belonged the 
tight of property in my betrothed. It was about to 
meet; it had not assembled as yet. Then had I 
arrived in time. Neither white savage nor red savage 
had yet come into possession; neither had dared to 
lay hand on the coveted and priceless gem. 

Isolina was still safe—thus singularly preserved 
from brutal contact. These dogs in the manger, their 
mutual jealousy had proved her protection! I was 
consoled by the thought—strange source of consolation! 

I was in time, but where was she? From my new 


position I had a still better view of the camp, its fires, 
and its denizens. She was nowhere to be seen! 

*In the lodge, then—she must certainly be there— 
or’—— A new thought occurred to me: ‘She may 
be kept from the other captives ?—in the copse 
—she may be concealed in the copse until the sentence 
be pronounced ?” 

This last conjecture brought along with it hopes 
and resolves. I determined to search the copse. If 
I should find her there, my emprise would be easy 
indeed ; at all events, easier than I had anticipated. 
Though guarded by the savages, I should rescue her 
from their grasp. The lives of six men—perhaps 
twice that number—were under my belt. The odds 
of unarmed numbers would be nothing against the 
deadly bullets from my revolvers, and I saw that most 
of the savages had laid aside their weapons, confident 
in the security of their camp. 

But I might find her alone, or perhaps with but a 
single jailer. The meeting of the council favoured the 
supposition. The men would all be there—some to 
take part—others interested in the result, or merely 
from curiosity to watch the proceedings. Yes, all of 
them would have an interest in the issue—too surely 
all. The barbarous custom of these savage brutes at 
that moment came to my remembrance! I stayed 
no longer to reflect; but gliding into the grove, 
commenced my search for the captive. 

The ground was favourable to my progress: there 
was not much underwood, and the trees grew thinly; 
I could easily pass amongst them without the necessity 
of crouching, and without making noise. The silent 
tread of the moccasin was in my favour, as also the 
dark shadowy foliage that stretched overhead, hiding 
the sky from my view. 

The chief timber of the copse was the pecan hickory 
—almost an evergreen—and the trees were still in 
full leaf; only here and there, where the trunks stood 
far apart, did the moonbeams strike through the thick 
frondage. The surface of the ground was shrouded 
from her light, and the narrow aisles through which I 
passed were as dark as if no moon had been shining. 

There was still light enough to reveal some horrid 
scenes. © Heaven! my heart bleeds at the remem- 
brance. 

I was wrong in my conjecture. The men had not 
all gone to the council; the captive women were not 
all by the camp-fires. I beheld ruffian men beside 
their helpless victims—women—fair white women— 
with drooping heads and listless air—dishevelled, 
weeping! OQ Heaven! my heart recoils at the 
remembrance ! 

It recoiled at the sight—it burned with indignation. 
At every turn did it prompt me to draw knife or 
pistol; at every step my fingers itched to immolate 
a hideous paint-besmeared brute—to slay a ‘noble’ 
savage. 

I was restrained only by my own desperate situa- 
tion—by my apprehensions for the safety of Isolina, 
now more acute than ever. What horrid imaginings 
crowded into my brain, begot by the barbarous drama 
that was being enacted around me. 

The monsters, too earnestly occupied with their 
captives, took no heed of me; and I passed on without 
interruption. 

I threaded the pathways of the grove one after 
another, gliding through as rapidly as the path would 
permit ; I entered every aisle and glade; I searched 
everywhere, even to the furthest limits of the wood. 
I saw more men—more weeping women—more 
ruffianism ; I saw nought of her for whom I searched. 

‘In the tent then—she must be there.’ 

I turned my face towards the lodge, and moving 
with stealthy step, soon arrived among the trees that 
stood in the rear. I halted near the edge, and separ- 
ating the leaves with my hands, peered mame 
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through. I had no need to search further—TIsolina 
was before my eyes. 


CHAPTER XCIV. 


THE COUNCIL. 

Yes, there was my betrothed-—within sight, within 
hearing, almost within reach of my hands; and I dared 
not touch, I dared not speak, I scarcely dared look 
upon her. My fingers trembled among the leaves— 
my heart rose and fell—I could feel within my breast 
its strokes, rapid and irregular—I could hear its 
sonorous vibration. 

It was not at the first glance that I saw Isolina. On 
looking through the leaves, the coup d’eil was a scene 
that quite astonished me, and for a while occupied my 
attention. Since I had last gazed upon the great 
fire, the grouping around it had undergone an entire 
change; a new tableau was presented, that for the 
moment held me under a spell of surprise. 

The fire no longer blazed, or only slightly, and when 
stirred; the logs had burned into coals, and now 
yielded a fainter light, but one more red and garish. 
It was steady, nevertheless, and the vastness of the 
pile rendered it strong enough to illumine the camp- 
ground to its utmost limits. 

The fire was still encircled by savages, but no longer 
standing, nor grouped irregularly, as I had before 
observed them; on the contrary, they were seated, or 
rather squatted at equal distances from each other, 
and forming a ring that girdled the huge mound of 
embers. 


There were about twenty of these men—I did not 
count them—but I observed that all were in their 
native costume—leggings, and breech-cloth to the waist 
—nothing above, save the armlets and shell-ornaments 
of nose, ears, and neck. All were profusely painted 
with chalk, ochre, and vermilion. Beyond doubt, I 
was looking upon the ‘ council.’ 

The other Indians—they in ‘fancy dresses’ — were 
still upon the ground, but they stood behind, retired a 
pace or two from the circle, and in groups of two, 
three, or four, talking in low mutterings. Others were 
moving about, still at a greater distance from the fire. 

My observation of all these features of the scene 
did not occupy ten seconds of time—just so long as my 
eyes were getting accustomed to the light. At the end 
of that interval, my glance rested upon Isolina, and 
there became fixed. My fingers trembled among the 
leaves; my heart rose and fell; I could feel within 
my breast its strokes, rapid and irregular; I could 
hear its sonorous vibration. 

In the chain of Indians that encircled the fire, there 
was a break—an interval of ten or a dozen feet. It 
was directly in front of the lodge, and above the fire; 
for the ground gently sloped from the tent towards the 
stream. In this spot the captive was seated. Her 
situation was exactly between the lodge and the fire, 
and a little retired behind the circle of the council. 
The tent intervening between her and my position, had 
prevented me from seeing her at first. 

She was half seated, half reclining upon a robe of 
wolf-skins. I saw that her arms were free; I saw 
that her limbs were bound. Her back was to the tent, 
her face turned towards the council. I could not see it. 

To recognise my betrothed, I did not need to look 
upon her face; her matchless form, outlined against 
the red embers, was easily identified. The full round 
curve of the neck—the oval lines of the head—the 
majestic sweep of the shoulders—the arms smooth and 
symmetrical—all these were familiar to my eyes, for 
oft had they dwelt on them in admiration. I could 
not be mistaken ; the form before me was that graven 
upon my heart—it was Isolina’s. 

ere was another salient point in this singular 
tableau, that could not escape observation. Beyond 


the fire, and directly opposite to where Isolina was 
placed, I saw another well-known object—the white 
steed! He was not staked there, but haltered and 
held in hand by one of the Indians. He must have 
been lately brought upon the ground, for from neither 
of my former points of observation had I noticed him. 
He, like his mistress, was to be put on trial—his 
ownership was also matter of dispute. 

There was in sight one more object that interested 
me—not with friendly interest did I regard it—but 
with disgust and indignation. Not seated in the 
council ring, not standing among the idle groups, but 
apart from all, I beheld Hissoo-royo the renegade. 
Savage as were the red warriors, fiend-like as they 
appeared with their paint-smeared visages, not one 
looked so savage or fiend-like as he. 

The features of this man were naturally bad; but the 
paint—for he had adopted this with every other vile 
custom of barbarian life—rendered their expression 
positively ferocious. The device upon his forehead 
was a death’s-head and cross-bones, done in white 
chalk, and upon his breast appeared the well imi- 
tated semblance of a bleeding scalp—the appropriate 
symbols of a cruel disposition. 

There was something unnatural in a white skin thus 
disfigured ; for the native complexion was not hidden: 
here and there it could be perceived forming the 
ground of the motley elaboration—its pallid hue in 
strange contrast with the deeper colours that daubed 
it. It was not the canvas for such a picture. 

Yet there the picture was—in red and yellow, black, 
white, and blue; there stood the deep-dyed villain. 

I saw not his rival; I looked for him, but saw him 
not. Perhaps he was one of those who stood around ?— 
perhaps he had not yet come up? He was the son of 
the head-chief—perhaps he was inside the lodge? The 
last was the most probable conjecture. 

The great calumet was brought forward and lit by 
the fire ; it was passed around the circle, from mouth 
to mouth, each savage satisfying himself with a single 
draw from its tube. I knew that this was the inaugur- 
ation of the council. The trial was about to proceed. 


CHAPTER XCV. 


MEASURING THE CHANCES, 


The situation in which I was placed by chance, could 
not have been better had I deliberately chosen it. I 
had under my eyes the council fire and council, the 
groups around—in short, the whole area of the camp. 

What was of equal importance, I could see without 
being seen. Along the edge of the copse there extended 
a narrow belt of shadow, similar to that which had 
favoured me while in the channel, and produced by a 
like cause—for the stream and the selvedge of the 
grove were parallel to each other. The moonbeams 
fell obliquely upon the grove, and under the thick 
foliage of the pecans I was well screened from her light 
behind, while the lodge covered me from the glare of 
the fire in front. 

I could not have been better placed for my purpose. 
I saw the advantage of the position, and resolved 
therefore to abide in it. 

The observations and reflections thus given in detail 
occupied me but a few minutes of time. Thought is 
quick, and at that crisis mine was more than usually 
on the alert. Almost instantaneously did I perceive 
the points that most interested me, or had reference to 
my plans; almost instantaneously I had mastered the 
situation, and I next bent my mind upon the way to 
take advantage of it. 

I saw there was but one way to proceed: my 
original scheme must be carried out. Under so many 
eyes, there was not the slightest chance that the 
captive could be stolen away; she must be taken 
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openly, and by a bold stroke. Of this was I 
convinced. 

The question arose, when should I make the 
attempt? Atthat moment? She was not ten paces 
from where I stood! Could I rush forward, and with 
my knife set free her limbs? Might we then get off 
before the savages could fling themselves upon us ? 

Hopeless—impossible. She was too near them; she 
was too near the renegade who claimed her as his 
property. He was standing almost over her, within 
distance of a single leap. In his belt was the long 
triangular blade, the Spanish knife. He could have 
cut me down ere I could have severed a cord of 
her fastenings. The attempt would fail; success 
was hopeless—impossible. I must wait for a better 
opportunity ; and I waited. 

I remembered Rube’s last word of counsel, not to 
act too hastily—and his reasons, that if I must make a 
‘desprit strike for it,’ to leave the grand coup to the 
last moment. ‘The circumstances could be no worse 
then than now. 

Under the influence of this idea, I checked my 
impatience, and waited. 

I watched Hissoo-royo; I watched the squatted 
forms around the fire; I watched the straggling groups 
behind them. In turn, my eyes wandered from one 
to the other. 

At intervals, too, they rested upon Isolina. Up to 
this moment I had not seen her countenance; I saw 
only the reverse of that beautiful image so deeply 
graven upon my heart. But even then—under that 
suspense of peril—strange thoughts were passing 
within me. I felt a singular longing to look upon her 
face; I remembered the /erredero. 

It pleased fortune to smile upon me. So many 
little incidents were occurring in my favour, that I 
began to believe the fates propitious, and my hopes of 
success were growing stronger apace. Just then the 
captive turned her head, and her face was towards 
| me. There was no mark on that fair brow; that soft 
cheek was without a scar; the delicate skin was intact, 
smooth, and diaphanous as ever. The herredero had 
been merciful ! 

Perhaps something had occurred to interrupt or 
hinder him from his horrid work? Would that the 
matador had met with a similar interruption! I could 
not tell—those profuse clusters covered all—neck, 
bosom, and shoulders were hidden under the dark 
dishevelment. I could not tell, but I did not dare to 
hope. Cyprio had seen the blood! 

It was but a momentary glance, and her face was 
again turned away. At intervals she repeated it, and 
I saw that she looked in other directions. I could 
note the uneasiness of her manner; I could tell why 
those glances were given; I knew her design. O for 
one word in her hearing—one whisper ! 

It might not be; she was too closely watched. 
| Jealous eyes were upon her; savage hearts were gloat- 
ing over her beauty. No word could have reached 
her that would not have been heard by others—by all 
around the fire—for the silence was profound. The 
‘council’ had not yet essayed to speak. 

The stillness was at length broken by the voice of a 
crier, who in a shrill tone proclaimed that the ‘ council 


|| was in session.’ 


There was something so ceremonious in the whole 
proceedings, and every movement was made with such 
| regularity, that but for the open air, the fire, the wild 
savage costumes, and fierce painted faces, I might have 
fancied myself in the presence of a civilised court, and 
witnessing a trial by jury. It was in effect just such a 
trial, though judge there was none. The members of 
the jury were themselves the judges, for in the simpli- 
| city of such primitive litigation, each was presumed 
to understand the law without an interpreter. 

Pleaders, too, were equally absent; each party— 


plaintiff and defendant—was expected to plead his own 
case. Such is the simple fashion in the high court of 
the prairies—a fashion which might elsewhere be 
adopted with advantage. 

The name of ‘ Hissoo-royo’ pealed loud upon the air. 
The crier was calling him into court—another parallel 
with the customs of civilisation. 

Three times the name was pronounced—at each 
repetition in a shriller and louder tone than before. 

The man might have spared his voice; he who was 
summoned was upon the spot, and ready to answer. 
Before the echo died away, the renegade uttered a loud 
response; and stepping to an open space within the 
ring, halted, drew himself up to his full height, folded 
his arms, and in this attitude stood waiting. 

At that crisis the thought occurred to me, whether I 
should rush forward, and at once decide the fate of 
myself and my betrothed. The seated warriors appeared 
to be all unarmed; and the renegade—whose hand 
I most regarded—was now further off, having gone 
round to the opposite side of the fire. The situation 
was favourable, and for a moment I stood bending 
upon the spring. 

But my eye fell upon the spectators in the back- 
ground; many of them were directly in the way I 
should have to take; I saw that many of them carried 
weapons—either in their hands, or upon their persons 
—and that Hissoo-royo himself was still too near. 

I could never fight my way against such odds. I 
could not break such a line—it would be madness to 
attempt it. Rube’s counsel was again ringing in my 


ears ; and once more I abandoned the rash design. 


CHAPTER XCVL 
THE WHITE-HAIRED CHIEP. 


There was an interval of silence—a dramatic pause 
—that lasted for more than a minute. It was ended 
by one of the council rising to his feet, and by a 
gesture inviting Hissoo-royo to speak. 

The renegade began: 

‘Red warriors of the Hietan! brothers! what I have 
to say before the council will not require many words. 
I claim yonder Mexican girl as my captive, and there- 
fore as my own. Who denies my right? I claim the 
white horse as mine—my prize fairly taken.’ 

The speaker paused, as if to wait for further 
commands from the council. 


* Hissoo-royo has spoken his claim to the Mexican |, 


maiden and the white steed. He has not said upon 
what right he rests it. 
presence of the council!’ 

This was said by the same Indian who had made tle 
gesture, and who appeared to direct the proceedings. 
He was not acting by any superior authority, which he 
may have possessed, but merely by reason of his being 
the oldest of the party. Among the Indians, age gives 
precedence. 

‘Brothers!’ said Hissoo-royo, in obedience to the 
command—‘ my claim is just—of that you are to be the 
judges; I know your true hearts—you will not shut 
them against justice. I need not read to you your 
own law, that he who makes a captive has the right to 
keep it—to do with it as he will. This is the law of 
your tribe—of my tribe as well, for yours is mine.’ 

Grunts of approbation caused a momentary inter- 
ruption in the speech. 

‘ Hietans!’ resumed the speaker, ‘ my skin is white, 
but my heart is the colour of your own. You did 
me the honour to adopt me into your nation; yov 
honoured me by making me first a warrior, and 
afterwards a war-chief. Have I ever given you cause 
to regret what you have done? Have I ever betrayed 
your trust?’ 

A volley of exclamations indicated a response in tle 
negative. 
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*I have confidence, then, in your love of justice and 
trath; I have no fear that the colour of my skin will 
blind your eyes, for you all know the colour of my 


Fresh signs of approbation followed this adroit 
stroke. 

‘Then, brothers! listen to my cause: I claim the 
maiden and the horse. I need not tell where they 
were found, and how; your own eyes were witnesses 
of their capture. There has been talk of a doubt as 
to who made it, for many horsemen were in the 
pursuit. I deny that there is any doubt. My lazo 
was first over the head of the horse—was first 
tightened around his throat—first brought him to a 
stand. To take the horse was to take the rider. It 
was my deed; both are my captives. I claim both 
as my property. Who is he that disputes my claim? 
Let him stand forth!’ 

Having delivered this challenge with a defiant 
emphasis, the speaker fell back into his former atti- 
tude; and, once more folding his arms, remained 
silent and immobile. 

Another pause followed, which was again terminated 
by a sign from the old warrior who had first spoken. 
‘This gesture was directed to the crier, who the moment 
after, raising his loud, shrill voice, called out: 

‘ Wakono!’ 

The name caused me to start as if struck by an 
arrow. It was my own appellation: I was Wakono! 

It was pronounced thrice, each time louder than 
the preceding : 

*Wakono! Wakono! Wakono!’ 

A light flashed upon me. Wakono was the rival 
claimant! He whose breech-cloth was around my 
hips, whose robe hung from my shoulders, whose 
plumed bonnet adorned my head, whose pigments 
disfigured my face—he of the red hand upon his 
Wreast, and the cross upon his brow, was no other 
than Wakono! 

I cannot describe the singular sensation I felt at 
this discovery. I was in a perilous position indeed. 
My fingers trembled among the leaves. I released 
the branchlets, and let them close up before my face ; 
I dared not trust myself to look forth. 

For some moments I stood still and silent, but not 
without trembling. I could not steady my nerves 
under such a dread agitation. 

I listened, but looked not. There was an interval 
of breathless silence—no one seemed to stir or speak 
—they were waiting the effect of the summons. 

Once more the voice of the crier was heard pro- 
nouncing in triple repetition: ‘Wakono! Wakono! 
Wakono!’ 

Again followed an interval of silence; but I could 
hear low mutterings of surprise and disappointment 
as soon as it was perceived that the Indian did not 
answer to his name. 

I alone knew the reason of his absence; I knew 
that Wakono could not—the true Wakono—that his 
counterfeit would not come. 

Though I had undertaken to personate the savage 
chieftain, for this act in the drama I was not prepared. 
The stage must wait. 

Even at that moment I was sensible of the Iudi- 
crousness of the situation; so extreme was it, that 
even at that moment of direst peril, I felt a half 
inclination for laughter! But the feeling was easily 
checked; and once more parting the branches, I 
ventured to look forth. 

I saw there was some confusion. Wakono had been 
reported ‘missing.’ ‘The members of the council still 
preserved both their seats and stoical composure; but 
the younger warriors behind were uttering harsh 
ejaculations, and moving about from place to place 
with that restless air that betokens at once surprise 
and disappointment. 


At this crisis, an Indian was seen emerging from 
the tent. He was a man of somewhat venerable 
aspect, though venerable more from age than any 
positive expression of virtue. His cheeks were fur- 
rowed by time, and his hair white as bleached flax— 
a rare sight among Indians. 

There was something about this individual that 
bespoke him a person of authority. Wakono was 
the son of the chief—the chief, then, should be an 
old man. This must be he? 

I had no doubt of it, and my conjecture proved to 
be correct. 

The white-haired Indian stepped forward to the 
edge of the ring, and with a wave of his hand 
commanded silence. 

He was instantly obeyed. The murmurings ceased, 
and all placed themselves in fixed attitudes to listen. 


THE POSTMAN’S KNOCK. 
Tue postman’s knock is more audible than ever in 
London: 
No. 17 does an acknowledgment get, 
And 18 a letter of love; 


and—what is still further a matter of interest to us— 
it is heard at an earlier hour than ever in the morning. 
Mr Briggs, a year or two ago, was daily obliged to 


| bustle off from Prospect Villas to the City without 


waiting for the general postman, whose visits were 
tormentingly delayed beyond the hour when Briggs 
could conscientiously remain in the bosom of his 
family ; but now, before the breakfast is well ended, 
up comes the postman, with a Jetter to state that Aunt 
Jane will arrive on a visit that very day, and will 
reach Euston Square by six o’clock—which will just 
enable Briggs to call for her on his way home from 
office: whereupon he blesses Rowland Hill, and departs 
cityward in a benevolent frame of mind. And here 
we are reminded that the postman’s knock is, after 
all, not a necessary part of the arrangements; for if 
we would only observe fair-play towards the dignitaries 
of St Martin’s le Grand, as a means of enabling them 
to observe fair-play towards us, we should provide 
letter-boxes in our doors: the postman’s weary trudge 
would become marvellously shortened in time though 
not in distance; and every Briggs or Paterfamilias 
would be the better for it. 

The new postal district reform goes on bravely: 
we have already gained forty minutes by it in the 
first morning delivery; and as time is money to a 
man so thoroughly commercial as John Bull, those 
minutes do really increase our national wealth. What 
the districts mean, is not yet clearly known to all; 
but the knowledge is gradually coming. There are 
monster maps of London staring at us in the shop- 
windows, belonging to Guides, and Handbooks, and 
newspaper supplements—maps 


Too broad to be conceived 
By any narrow mind, 


as Hood might have said—maps in which N. and W., 
and E. C. and S. E., and other initials, are shewn as 
belonging each to a huge slice taken out of the 
metropolis. But before treating of these initials and 
districts, it may be well to shew how the wonderful 
postal system of the great city has grown up. 

Our country post was originally carried by special 
messengers, by common carriers, or by relays of pack- 
horses, according to the circumstances of the times, 
or the energy of individuals: the letters from one part 
to another of the same town being easily managed by 
foot-messengers, each letter being the subject of a 
separate bargain or arrangement. ‘The corporation 
records of Bristol contain an entry of one penny given 
to a carrier for conveying a letter to London. It was 
not until the time of Charles I. that a regular system 
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was established for conveying letters between the 
eapitals of the two kingdoms. In 1635, the king 
issued a proclamation, commanding ‘ his postmaster of 
England for foreign parts to settle a morning-post or 
two, to run night and day between Edinburgh and 
London, to go thither and come back again in six 
days, and to take with them all such letters as shall 
be directed to any post-town in or near that road ;’ 
and it was at the same time ordered that by-posts 
should be connected with many places on the main line, 
to bring and carry out the letters from and to other 
towns. The postage-rate was fixed at 2d. the single 
letter for any distance under 80 miles; 4d. up to 
140 miles ; 6d. for any greater distance in England ; 
and 8d. to any place in Scotland. The mail-service 
was a source of perquisite to some of the courtiers ; 
and to secure this privilege, private persons were 
forbidden to carry letters as a source of profit. This 
right was tested in 1649, when the common council 
of London set up a post in rivalry with that of the 
government; they were instantly proceeded against 
for breach of privilege, and compelled to abandon 
their plan. 

The penny-post is not a modern invention; for it 
appears that in 1683, one Robert Murray established a 
penny-post for the conveyance of letters and small 
parcels about London and its suburbs; he assigned 
this to William Dockwra. The plan, however, was 
denounced by the ultra-Protestant party, as a con- 
trivance of the Jesuits; and it was alleged that if the 
bags were examined, they would be found full of 
popish plots. Nevertheless, Dockwra worked his post 
for several years ; till its profits excited the envy of the 
government, who seized it on the ground of its being an 
infringement of the rights of the crown, granting him 
a pension to compensate him for the loss. This was the 
commencement of the London district post, of which 
Dockwra was subsequently appointed comptroller. 
Throughout all the changes, political and civil, of a 
century and a half, this London post remained a separ- 
ate department of the general Post-office until 1854. 
No limit appears to have been placed by Dockwra to 
the weight of a packet sent by his post, but its value 
was restricted to L.10. The comptroller brought him- 
self into trouble in 1698. The officers and messengers 
under him declared, in a memorial to the Treasury, 
that ‘he wilfully doth what in him lyes to lessen the 
revenue of the penny post-office, that he may farm it 
or get it into his own hands;’ that ‘he forbids the 
taking in any bandboxes (except very small), and all 
parcells above a pound, which, when they were taken, 
did bring in considerable advantage to the office, they 
being now at great charge sent by porters into the 


city, and by coaches and watermen into the country, | 


which formerly went by penny-post messengers, much 
cheaper and more satisfactory ;’ and that ‘he stops, 
under spetious pretences, most parcells that are 
taken in, which is great damage to tradesmen by 
loosing their customers, or spoiling their goods, and 
many times hazard the life of the patient when physic 
is sent by a doctor or an apothecary.’ He was, more- 
over, charged with stopping parcels, which it was 
hinted he misappropriated; with opening letters, and 
taking from them bills, &c.; and with persecuting all 
the officers except his own creatures. These delin- 
quencies, real or alleged, led to the removal of 
Dockwra from the office of comptroller. The next 
fact we find relating to London letters was an 
attempt made in 1708 by a Mr Povey to establish a 
halfpenny-post in opposition to the official penny- 
posts but this enterprise likewise was suppressed by 

w. It thus appears that the penny-post of those 


days comprised not only the delivery of letters within 
the limits of London, but that of parcels also, and was 
thus the prototype of the modern Parcels’ Delivery 
Company. 


The state of the London postal service in 1748, 
about the middle of the reign of George II., is very 
well represented in A Tour through the whole Island 
of Great Britain, of which a fourth edition was pub- 
lished in that year: the work being originally, as is 
said—though we know not’ on what grounds—by 
Defoe. ‘The Post-office, we are told, ‘is kept in 
Lombard Street, in a large house formerly Sir Robert 
Viner’s, and is under admirable management. The 
penny-post is a branch of it, and a most useful addition 
to trade-and business ; for by it letters are delivered to 
the remotest corners of the town almost as soon as 
they could be sent by a messenger, and that from four, 
five, six, to eight times a day, according as the distance 
of the place makes it practicable—insomuch that you 
may send a letter from Limehouse in the east, to the 
furthest part of Westminster for a penny, several 
times in the same day, and to the neighbouring 
villages, as Kensington, Hammersmith, Chiswick, 
&c., westward; Newington, Islington, Kentish Town, 
reas Holloway, Highgate, &c., northward; 
Newington Butts, Camberwell, &c., southward; and 
Stepney, Poplar, Bow, Stratford, Deptford, Greenwich, 
&c., eastward—once a day. Nor are you tied up toa 
single piece of paper, as in the general post-office, but 
any packet under a pound-weight goes at the same 
price. If this account be correct, the cheapness 
excelled that even of this present year, 1857, so far 
as London alone is concerned ; for the boldness of our 
postal reformers has not yet brought us to the state in 
which the postman’s knock becomes the harbinger of 
a pound-packet conveyed for a charge of one penny. 

We do not here touch upon the large subject of the 
general post, with its mail-coaches and mail-packets ; 
or upon Mr Palmer’s invention, which converted slow 
into rapid conveyance; or upon the state pensions, 
through which the never-dying ‘heirs of the Duke 
of Schomberg,’ and the Dukes of Grafton and 
Marlborough, obtain large sums annually out of the 
postal revenues ; or upon the franking system, where- 
by ‘Dr Crichton, carrying with him a cow and divers 
other necessaries,’ ‘a deal-case with four flitches of 
bacon,’ ‘a case of knives and forks,’ ‘fifteen couple of 
hounds,’ and ‘two servant-maids guing as laundresses 
to my Lord Ambassador Methuen,’ were in Queen 
Anne’s reign ‘franked’ to their several destinations 
by virtue of parliamentary privileges—we touch on 
none of these things, but confine attention to the 
London district-post. 

During the great war with France, when taxes of 
all kinds were high, the postal rates were increased. In 
1801, the London penny-post became a twopenny-post, 
confined within rather narrow district limits, beyond 
which there was a zone of threepenny-post, still 
belonging to the London rather than to the general 
system. It was about 1814 that the authorities began 
to find the old house in Lombard Street too small for 
the increasing business ; but with the slowness charac- 
teristic of most official undertakings in this country, 
it was not until 1829 that the vast structure in St 
Martin’s le Grand was opened—certainly at that time 
the largest and finest post-office in the world, and 
indeed we are not aware that it has since been equalled. 
Large 4s it is, however, it is full to overflowing; the 
Money-order Office has been driven to find a home 
over the way; the central hall is nearly blocked up 
with most inartistic but probably convenient addi- 
tional receiving and sorting rooms; and we may look 
forward to a parliamentary demand for a new building 
by and by. The reader is of course aware that in 
1830 the mails first began to be conveyed by railway, 
and that the number of letters was increased by the 
facilities thus offered; that in 1835 the newspaper- 
stamp was reduced to one penny, offering a temptation 
to print, sell, buy, and post more newspapers than 
before ; and that in 1840, after three years’ indomitable 
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a siptocart Mr Rowland Hill succeeded in bringing 
to operation one of the greatest social improvements 
of our age—the general penny-postal system—inducing 
those to write letters who never wrote before, and 
those who had written, to double or quadruple their 


epistolary correspondence. ‘These matters being borne 
in mind, it will be easy to understand how they have 
led to the partition of the metropolis into several 
distinct postal districts. 

It must be remembered, not only that millions of 
letters are every year conveyed from one part to 
another of the metropolis itself, but that others arrive 
daily in London from the country, that a third: group 
leave London daily for transmission into the country, 
and that a fourth simply pass through London en 
route, being neither posted nor delivered therein. 
Only by combining these four groups can we rightly 
appreciate the magnitude of the system. There are 
11,000 post-offices or receiving-houses in the United 
Kingdom, from all of which letters may need to be 
transmitted to the metropolis, either for delivery there, 
or en route to other places; and as, conversely, London 
may need to send letters to all these 11,000 places, St 
Martin’s le Grand has much to do besides attending to 
the merely London letters, and indeed, beyond all this, 
the entire foreign and colonial mails are managed in 
London. It is on these several accounts that the letters 
passing into or out of or through London daily so vastly 
exceed in number those in any other city in the world. 
Great as has been the increase in all departments of 
our postal system, that of London eclipses all the 
others in rapidity of advance; for whereas the letters 
of the whole United Kingdom increased sixfold between 
1840 and 1856, those of London increased ninefold. 
The letters in which London is concerned now amount 
to more than 200,000,000 annually; that is, in round 
numbers, 50,000,000 posted in London for delivery 
in London, 50,000,000 posted in the country for 
delivery in London, and 100,000,000 that leave 
London either direct or in transitu to places all over 
the world. 

Now, fixing attention on 100,000,000 of these letters, 
those which are delivered in London comprising more 
than one-fifth of all the letters that pass into or 
through any or all parts of the United Kingdom 
(about 470,000,000 in 1856), we shall at once under- 
stand how important must be any improvement that 
will expedite the delivery of these letters. There 
are about 500 of the red-coated personages who give 
the postman’s knock, each of whom delivers on an 
average, say 700 letters in an average day; the number 
of miles he walks in the performance of this duty is 
something wonderful; and no one but himself can 
truly tell how much his labours are increased by any 
ambiguity or blunder in the direction of the letters. 

It was in the Second Report of the postmaster- 
general relating to the operations of 1855, that the 
public were first informed of a project concerning the 
subdivision of the metropolis into postal districts. A 
hint to this effect had been thrown out by the com- 
missioners of Post-office inquiry in 1837, and again by 
the Commons’ committee on the same subject in 1843 ; 
and in December 1854, Viscount Canning, at that time 
postmaster-general, appointed a committee of officers 
at St Martin’s le Grand to investigate the matter. 
The project to be examined was this—how best 
to divide London into districts, with a separate 
sorting-office for each, and hourly deliveries during 
twelve hours in the day. It was shewn that the 
distribution of that large portion of London district- 
letters intended for delivery near the place oi posting, 
and which amount to about one-fifth of the whole 
number of London district-letters daily collected, 
might be much accelerated in the outer parts of the 
metropolis by stopping those letters at a local sorting- 
Office, instead of sending them to one central office for 


all London. It was also rendered evident that the 
delivery of the morning general-post might commence 
at an earlier hour. As a means of obtaining these 
and other useful results, the committee recommended 
—that the metropolis should be divided into ten postal 
districts, two central and eight suburban; that these 
should extend to a twelve-mile radius from Charing 
Cross ; that each district should be treated as a distinct 
town in regard to postal matters; that each district- 
office, after collecting from the receiving-offices within 
its limits, should sort the letters, and send nine bags 
to the other nine districts—one to each; that it should 
deliver, by its own postmen, the letters directed to 
houses within its limits; that it should receive nine 
bags from the other nine districts—one from each— 
containing letters posted in those districts for the 
district in question; that those letters should be deli- 
vered by its own postmen; and that mail-carts should 
rapidly convey the bags from one district-office to 
another. The committee gave themselves the task of 
plotting out the proposed postal districts; they’consi- 
dered that the two central districts should include 
such an area, having the river Thames for a southern 
boundary, as would permit the letter-carriers to reach 
the points at which their deliveries would commence 
in about ten or fifteen minutes after leaving the district- 
office ; and that the boundaries of those districts should, 
where practicable, be marked by the well-defined lines 
of main streets or roads; keeping together, however, 
the several parts of any locality which has a connected 
and peculiar character. The eight country-districts 
were, so far as possible, to be bounded by the then 
existing limits of the country-deliveries of the London 
district-post. A map, prepared by the committee, 
was printed in lithograph, and coloured, shewing the 
ten districts—named respectively Northern, North- 
eastern, North-western, Eastern, East Central, Western, 
West Central, Southern, South-eastern, and South- 
western—stretching from Waltham Cross, in the 
north, to Carshalton in the south, from Romford in 
the east, to Southall in the west. 

It fell to the lot of the Duke of Argyle to carry out 
the plan commenced by his predecessor, the Viscount 
Canning. In the Second Report, above adverted to, 
published early in 1856, his grace points out how 
much time will be saved by obviating the necessity of 
sending merely local letters to St Martin’s le Grand. 
‘Thus a letter from Cavendish Square to Grosvenor 
Square, instead of travelling four or five miles, as at 
present, could go almost directly from one place to 
another.’ Under the former system, the first morning 
delivery was intrusted to about 480 postmen, who 
carried 480 bags to 480 ‘beats,’ or small neighbour- 
hoods; the letters were first sorted into districts, and 
then sub-sorted into beats by persons who alone pos- 
sessed the minute local knowledge required for that 
purpose. Now the postmaster-general pointed out 
how the public might assist in expediting the postal 
service by putting a few initials on their letters, that 
would enable the /irst or district sorting to be effected 
before the letters reach London at all. Every railway 
traveller knows that mail-carriages, or post-office 
carriages, form part of every mail-train; these contain 
not only bags of letters, but clerks who are employed 
throughout the day in sorting. If a bag of letters, 
say, be sent from Edinburgh to London, that bag, 
under the old system, was conveyed unopened to St 
Martin’s le Grand, where both the primary and the 
secondary sorting were effected; but under the im- 
proved plan suggested, the primary sorting would be 
done either at Edinburgh or in the railway train; 
insomuch that, on arriving at Euston station, the 
letters would be found separated into ten groups, 
packed in ten bags for ten districts. At half-past 
four o’clock in the morning, therefore, when the train 
arrives, half the sorting will have been completed, 
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and the bags could be sent to the ten district- 
offices without going to St Martin’s le Grand at all: 
this would insure, perhaps, one hour earlier delivery. 
The postmaster-general said: ‘To secure so great an 
advantage, it is perhaps not unreasonable to hope that 
the public may be willing to give its ready co-opera- 
tion. The whole plan of acceleration in the delivery 
of the general-post letters depends upon the first 
assortment being effected previously to the arrival of 
the mails. As London will, for postal purposes, be in 
effect divided into ten towns, it is essential to the 
complete working of the plan that the letters should 
be directed accordingly. For this purpose it would 
suffice, if to the address there were appended initial 
letters denoting the district, as N. for the northern, 
S. W. for the south-western, &c.; the public of course 
first receiving the necessary information, and all other 
aids being given. ‘To enable provincial correspondents 
to act on this suggestion, little more would be neces- 
sary than for London residents to append the initial 
letters, as above, to their own. In many instances, the 
address thus given would be shorter than at present: 
thus “ Hill Street, Berkeley Square,” might be reduced 
to “ Hill Street, W.”’ 

During the year 1856, the Post-office authorities 
were busily engaged in preparations for this reform. 
The change itself became publicly known about the 
month of November; and it is highly gratifying to 
hear that the saving of time has already been very 
marked. In the Third Report of the postmaster- 
general, published in April of the present year, we 
find that more than half of the letters posted in the 
country for delivery in London undergo their first 
sorting before they reach London at all. What is 
the consequence? ‘The delivery begins thirty-three 
minutes earlier than it did twelve months ago, and 
ends forty-six minutes earlier—giving an average of 
just about forty minutes’ saving. And when letter- 
writers in the country habituate themselves still 
more to the use of the initial, a still further 
saving will be effected; for it must be remembered 
that although a London postman knows that ‘Hill 
Street, Berkeley Square,’ is in district W., that fact 
may not be known so readily by the sorters in the 
country or in the mail-train; the letter will reach 
safely, but it is not certain that the primary sorting 
can be done before the letter reaches London. But 
this is too favourable an example, for the names almost 
indicate that they must be in the western district; it is 
more to the purpose to ask whether a sorter in the 


country would know that ‘ William Street, New Bridge | 


Street,’ is in the East Central district, unless the 
initials E. C. were written on the letter? The post- 
master-general further tells us, that about one-third of 
the local letters, directed from one part of London to 
another, have now the initials written on them. The 
saving of time, averaging forty minutes in London 
generally, amounts to one hour at many of the suburban 
villages. Considering that this great improvement 
has been wrought with very little addition to the 
public expenditure, the saving of time, on perhaps 
150,000 letters a day, is a positive increase to the 
commercial wealth and the social comfort of the metro- 
polis; and considering that all Londoners are more or 
less interested in the matter, the least they can do is 
to try to aid the postmaster-general in the matter. 
The names of streets are a terrible trouble to the 
postmen, who, through their chief, are earnestly 
imploring the Metropolitan Board of Works to effect 
a reform in this direction. If a letter be addressed to 
John Street, London, correct in all other particulars, 
but not denoting which John Street, who can tell the 
amount of perplexity produced? There are sixty John 
Streets in London! And then the King Streets and 
Queen Streets, the New Streets and William Streets— 
each group varies from forty to sixty in number. In 


the Third Report, the postmaster-general makes 
especial mention of the Westbourne series as a very 
embarrassing one; for not only is that name combined 
with the usual street, terrace, &c.; but there are six 
varieties of what may be called ternary compounds, in 
which the first two names are Westbourne Park, and 
the third is cottage, crescent, place, road, terrace, or 
villa. The slightest blunder in the direction here 
might give the poor postman half a mile of additional 
walking; and is it to be expected that a country letter- 
writer should be always keen enough to observe the 
nice distinctions between ‘ Westbourne Park Cottages’ 
and ‘Westbourne Park Villas?’ It is not every cottage 
that knows itself from a villa, although the villa 
sometimes looks disdainfully at a cottage. Mr Cook, 
inspector of letter-carriers, reported on some of the 
anomalies in the numbering of houses, irrespective of 
those in the naming of streets. During his inspections, 
he found the four corners of a new and unfinished 
street all called No. 1; he found a street built by 
seven persons, each of whom gave a favourite name to 
his own group, with No. 1 to begin each group, and 
thus there were seven No. 1’s in the same street; and 
he found No. 95 between Nos. 14 and 16 in a particu- 
lar street-—an arrangement so extraordinary, that he 
was induced to inquire into its cause. ‘A woman 
came to the door, when I requested to be informed 
why a brass number 95 should appear between 14 and 
16: she said it was the number of a house she formerly 
lived at in another street, and it (meaning the brass 
plate) being a very good one, she thought it would do 
for her present residence as well as any other!’ 

Thus the postman’s difficulties are not a few; and 
so far as we can alleviate them, it is nothing more than 
just so to do. 


THE GARLAND OF WILD-FLOWERS. 


Tuese be simple flowers, lady, 
That I have culled for you; 
For in no lordly garden 
Or gay parterre they grew ; 
But on the dewy field-bank, 
Where the poorest child may roam, 
And fill its lap with treasures, 
To bear exulting home. 


Any little country maiden 
Can call you these by name ; 
I cannot bring you rarer, 
Since no foot of ground I claim; 
But wide and rich is the domain 
I share with millions more : 
Old England’s meads and cornfields 
The gardens of her poor. 


For while man sows ‘ the staff of life,’ 
Unseen, a higher hand 

Is strewing gems of beauty 
To gladden all the land. 

The farmer calls them worthless weeds ; 
But He sends sun and rain, 

Till many-hued they blossom 
Amongst the golden grain. 


. So do not scorn them, lady, 
These humble, God-sown flowers— 
Oh! they were lovely once to you 
In childhood’s guileless hours— 
So rather humbly join in praise 
To Him who thus has given, 
To rich and poor alike, a boon 
Of beauty straight from Heaven. 
Ruta Buck. 
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